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REVIEW 


Of W. Tallack’s “ Friendly Sketches in Ameri- 
ca,” and “ George Fox, the Friends, and the 
Early Baptists.” 

BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page 515.) 

In the two works of W. Tallack now be- 
fore us, there are some observations on the 
doctrines of Friends, the Separation of 1827-8, 
the subsequent divisions of the Orthodox 
Friends and the future of the Society in this 
country and in England, that may appropri- 
ately claim our attention. — 

In his “ Friendly Sketches,” after alluding 
to the several religious bodies in the United 
States who claim the name of Friends, he 
says : 

“They all agree in maintaining the para- 
mount importance of individual submission 
to the perceptible guidance of the Divine 
Spirit in each person. They all unite in a 
decided testimony against war, slavery and 
other popularly tolerated evils, as being in- 
compatible with a perfect Christianity. All 
agree, too, in a high estimate of the character 
and precepts of George Fox, Robert Barclay 
and their associated early Friends. Each 
division of the Society also denies the right of 
any political authority to interfere in matters 
of conscience alone. Some of these views are 
also held by many of the other Christian 
sects who have never been associated with 
Friends. But there remain two other pecu- 
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liar and very important principles which 
have specially characterized the Society of 
Friends from its commencement :—firstly, 
the adoption of silence as a basis of worship 
the most calculated to foster sincere in- 
dividual prayer and reverent prostration of 
the soul before God ; secondly, the practical 
and not merely theoretical adoption of the 
principle that a call to the ministry of the 
Gospel can alone come from the divine Spirit, 
and that unless this inward call be given, all 
other outward or intellectual gifts are inca- 
pable of qualifying for this office ; and fur- 
ther, that ministry, to be entirely disinterested 
and pure, had better, except in peculiar 
cases, be gratuitous, and that the regulation 
of a ministerial call from God rests with the 
whole body of church members. These 
specially characteristic views of worship and 
ministry are still retained and highly valued 
by each division of American Friends, and 
these continue to distinguish them as a com- 
munity who at least agree in holding some 
opinions decidedly different from those enter- 
tained by all other Christian sects of their 
country.” 

In the same work he maintains that George 
Fox and the early Friends, while advocating 
the doctrine of Christ’s presence as an in- 
dwelling spirit, “left the other side,—the 
value of Christ’s death on Calvary,—too much 
in the back ground.” This view of the sub- 
ject is more fully expressed in his work on 
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George Fox, the Friends, and the Early 
Baptists. Referring to the early experience of 
G. Fox, he says: 

“In so far as George Fox thus placed his 
reliance on Christ only, he found peace and 
joy. But, nevertheless, he does not appear 
to have ever arrived at a full appreciation of 
the absolutely free gift of God’s grace in 
Christ. He was enabled to lead a life of re- 
markable faith, prayer and earnest mission- 
ary zeal, but it always remained a weak 
point with him (as for the most part also 
with his followers till near the middle of the 
nineteenth century) that he too much omitted 
to set forth the readiness of the Lord Jesus to 
receive sinners just as they are, and to sancti- 
fy them also by successive daily supplies of 
spiritual strength entirely from Himself, and 
not from human strivings, other than the 
strivings of an empty broken heart confess- 
ing in fervent prayer its permanent and utter 
need. 

“Tt is perfectly true that on occasion (and 
especially in the often quoted ‘letter to the 
Governor of Barbadoes) George Fox ac- 
knowledged Christ’s work of salvation and 
an atonement for sins wrought by the one 
sacrifice on Calvary, but if we regard the 
general tenor, the prevailing tone of his teach- 
ings, the full, free, open-handed gratuitous 
gospel was not preached by him or his early 
followers, in the manner which the general 
experience of evangelical Christendom has 
shown to be most successful in bringing peace 
and conversion to the sinner, or in the pre- 
cise way by which the Apostlic churches 
wrought the great work of evangelization.” . . 

““ His favorite style of preaching was, ‘ to 
turn men to the light within,’ to ‘ Christ in 
them.’ For he, and his first followers, held 
that every man has within him a ‘ universal 
and saving light,’ sufficient in itself to guide 
to salvation. He taught that this ‘light’ 
was the ‘ primary rule of faith and practice,’ 
and that the Holy Scriptures are not the 
primary rule, inasmuch as the Divine Spirit 
who gave forth the Scripture is superior to 
the latter. 

“A very dangerous fallacy lay concealed 
at the root of this doctrine. Doubtless the 
Divine Author of the Bible is a higher au- 
thority than éhe latter; but if it has pleased 
Him to ordain the Scriptures as the chief and 
universal source of instruction and guidance 
for His children, they are a ‘ primary rule.’ 
The guidance of the Holy Spirit is indeed in- 
fallible; but the early Friends continually 
ignored the fact that man’s perception of the 
Spirit’s guidance is very fallible; generally 
much more so in fact than his perception of 
the meaning of the Scriptures.” 

These alleged defects of the early Friends, 
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he also attributes to those Friends in Ameri- 
ca whom, for the sake of distinction, he styles 
Hicksites. ‘The Hicksites,” he says, “a 
body of American Friends, numbering about 
one hundred thousand, and professing a more 
enthusiastic reverence for George Fox and 
his cotemporaries than the “ orthodox por- 
tion of the Society, are largely justified in 
their claims to be the truest representatives of the 
Foxian Quakers.”’* 

In these remarks of W. Tallack we have 
an evidence of that candor and independence 
which are characteristic of his writings. He 
does not claim, like most of the Orthodox 
Friends, that his views are coincident with 
those of the early Friends, but maintains 
that, in some points of doctrine, they were de- 
fective, while he, and other “ evangelical” 
Friends in England, have seen further. This 
ingenuousness we cannot do otherwise than 
commend, especially when combined, as in 
his case, with Christian charity towards our ‘ 
section of the Society, which he does not hesi- 
tate toacknowledge as the most consistent in its 
claim to be called the Society of Friends, in 
the sense of being the most faithful and con- 
sistent followers of Fox, Penn and Barclay. 

Tallack does not claim to be a Trinitarian 
in the full meaning of the term; he objects 
to the doctrine of tri-personality in the Deity, 
as held by J. J. Gurney, and favors the 
views expressed by William Penn that the 
Infinite One has manifested himself, as Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit. 

In one point, which is considered by the 
evangelical party exceedingly important, he 
appears to agree with them, to wit: That 
the sufferings of Christ on the cross were ez- 
piatory. According to this view, the wrath 
of God was appeased and his justice satisfied 
by the infliction, upon an innocent victim, of 
the punishment due to our sins. In the first 
chapter of his work on “ Géorge Fox, the 
Friends, and the Early Baptists,” he states , 
that the Society of Friends unites in general 
with the main body of the church of Christen- 
dom, “in recognizing the unity yet triune 
manifestation of the Godhead; also, the Deity, 
expiatory atonement, resurrection and as- 
cension of the Lord Jesus Christ, the ever- 
lasting King of his people.” 

The term expiatory probably expresses the 
view of the atonement held by prominent 
English Friends, but it is not found in the 
Scriptures, nor does it express a Jewish or 
Christian idea. 

Horace Bushnell, in his learned and able 
work on Vicarious Atonement, thus refers to 
the origin of this word : 

“What is expiation? It does not, I an- 


* Page 60—61. t Page 3. 
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swer, simply signify the fact that God is pro- 

itiated, but it brings in the Pagan or Latin 
idea (for itis» Latin word) that the sacri- 
fice offered softens God, as being an evil or 
pain contributed to his offended feelings.”. . 
“Now it is in this particular idea of expi- 
ation, the giving an evil to the gods to obtain 
a release for other evils apprehended or ac- 
tually felt, that the sacrifices of all the 
heathen nations were radically distinguished 
. from the Jewish or Scripture sacrifice. And 
the Pagan religions were corruptions plainly 
enough, in this view, of the original, ante- 
Mosaic, ante-Jewish cudtus—superstitions of 
degenerate brood, such as guilt and fear, and 
the spurious motherhood of ignorance, have 
it for their law to propagate. As repentance 
settles into penance under this regimen of 
superstition, so the sacrifices settled into ex- 
piations under the same.”* 

Catherine E. Beecher, in her “ Appeal to 
the People,” mentions Doctor Bushnell as 
“one of the most popular of all our religious 
teachers,” and he still retains his connexion 
with a church called Orthodox. It may, 
therefore, be appropriate to quote further 
from his writings in order to show the drift 
or present tendency of religious thought. He 
lays down these propositions: 1. That no 


doctrine of the atonement or reconciling 
work of Christ has ever yet been developed 


that can be said to have received the con- 
sent of the Christian world. 2. That at- 
tempts have been made in all ages, and con- 
tinually renewed, in spite of continally suc- 
cessive failures, to assert in one form or an- 
other, what is called the “moral view” of 
the atonement, and, resolve it by the power tt 
wields on human character; and that Christian 
expectation just now presses in this direction 
more strongly than ever, raising a clear pre- 
sumption that the final doctrine of the sub- 
ject will emerge at this point, and be con- 
cluded in this form.t 

“By the previous exposition [Chap. vii.] 
Christ is shown to be a Saviour, not as being 
a ground of justification, but as being the 
Moral Power of God upon us, so a power of 
salvation. His work terminates, not in the 
release of penalties by due compensation, 
but in the transformation of character, and the 
rescue, in that manner, of guilty men from 
the retributive causations provoked by their 
sins. He does not prepare the remission of 
sins in the sense of a mere letting go, but He 
executes the remission, by taking away the 
sins, and dispensing the justification of life. 
This one word life is the condensed import of 
all that He is, or undertakes to be.” 


A writer in the Independent, referring to 
* Vicarious Atonement, pp. 486-7. 
t Ibid, pp. 30. 
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the different phases of belief now prevailing 
among the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, makes the following statement : 

“ According to Princeton, the Atonement 
is a peace offering to an offended Deity. 
According to Andover, it is an expedient of 
governmental policy. According to Dr, 
Bushnell, it is the method God takes of show- 
ing to men how much he is willing to do and 
suffer to save them from sin and death.” 
“Dr. Bushnell, in his ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,’ 
adopts the theory that Christ’s primary ob- 
ject in coming to the world was neither to 
render God propitious, nor to prepare under 
the Divine government a ground of forgive- 
ness ; but to seek and to save that which was 
lost. He did not come to suffer, he came to 
save; but he knew before he came that his 
coming would involve suffering.” 

There is at this time great earnestness of 
inquiry and investigation among religious 
teachers, accompanied by an increase of liber- 
ality and a diminished veneration for some 
of the old dogmas considered essential in a 
former age. No writer of modern times has 
exhibited this more fully than the late F. W. 
Robertson, whose discourses, delivered at 
Brighton in England, have now a wide circu- 
lation, and meet with much favor both in 
that country and our own. 

Like Bushnell, he was decidedly opposed 
to the doctrine of the Evangelical party, that 
the crucifixion of Christ was an expiation for 
sin. He maintains, however, that it was in 
another sense vicarious, inasmuch as he “ suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” He writes, “The 
Atonement of the Redeemer has reconciled 
man to God, and that by a two-fold step; by 
exhibiting the character of God, and by that 
exhibition changing the character of man.” 

The views promulgated by Robertson and 
Bushnell in relation to the Atonement are 
very nearly the same as those held by Fox, 
Penn, Penington, Whitehead and Barclay. 
They are gaining favor with many thought- 
ful minds, and will doubtless supersede the 
old dogma of expiation derived from the 
sacrificial rites of the heathen. 

It is very remarkable that so many of the 
most prominent Friends in England -have 
abandoned the faith of their fathers, and that 
they now, more than any other Protestant 
sect, insist upon the doctrine of satisfaction 
or expiation as essential to salvation. 

“ The early Friends,” says Tallack, “ were 
reéminent for advocacy of individual liberty. 
n George Fox’s days, Friends were not ex- 

pected to conform so precisely in little outward 
details of costume, nor were they so closely 
catechised to see whether they were ‘sound’ 
upon minutiz of doctr.ne; but if they adopted 
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the glorious, simple, fundamental principles 
of Christ’s living, personal guidance of in- 
dividuals and of the church, and our other 
leading doctrines, of silent worship and free 
ministry, then they were acknowledged as 
brethren and received the right hand of fellow- 
ship.”* 


(To be continued.) 





TRUE POWER. 

In crossing the steep railway grades of the 
Alps, the trains which have moved swiftly 
and easily over the levels are often impeded 
by a new difficulty. In climbing up the sides 
of the mountains, on the ascending grade, 
the weight of the train draws back the en- 
gine, which puffs and pants, and moves for- 
ward slowly, until it reaches the summit. 
But when this is turned, and the train moves 
over to the descending grade, an opposite 
difficulty is encountered—for now the train 

resses forward on the engine, and it loses 
its usual control of the train, and, with in- 
creasing difficulty, resists the pressure thus 
brought to bear. All the skill of the engi- 
neer is now required to check the descending 
force of the whole train. To avert the first 
of these difficulties, one of two remedies must 
be employed. Either to lessen the weight of 
the train, or to employ an engine of more 
power. More steam, more power, must be 


employed for safety, where the weight of the | 


train is equal. 

It is thus with man, in surmounting the 
dangers and difficulties of life. His great 
trouble arises, not from the want of more 
knowledge, but more self-control. It is just 
what all philosophy and all teachers of prac- 
tical religion, like St. Paul, have groaned 
under and complained of. “The good that 
I would, I do not, but the evil that I would 
not, that I do.” Man wants more power of 
the soul over the body and the intellect, 
both of which are ever treated by the Scrip- 
tures as about equally dangerous to the man, 
when not in their true and natural state of 
subserviency to the soul. The Saviour, 
therefore, represents himself as having come 
to bestow this new and superabundant life 
to the soul, in the power of religious princi- 
ple. Iam come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly. 

The closer study of physiology within the 
last few years has been thought to establish 
the similar effects of physical and of mental 
exertion in producing exhaustion of power. 
Every action of the body, every emotion of 
the mind, every passion indulged, produce 
a similar effect in the wasting away of so 
much of the tissues of the body. But it ia 
the soul-power in man that binds all to- 


* Friendly Sketches, pp. 16—17. 
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gether in one harmonious whole, and con- 
stitutes the true supremacy of his nature, 
He who is supremely governed by his bodily 
appetites and passions, becomes at once de- 
graded and unmanly. But he who ex. 
changes this for a mere supremacy of the 
mind, soon finds himself not less clogged and 
hampered, a slave to present enjoyment and 
fascination. But the soul, as distinet from 
the mere intellect, was intended to be su- 
preme. It is this which constitutes the true 
image of the Creator, making his powers 
work all together and harmoniously. More 
abundant soul-power is that which confers 
true success. Through it the Spirit of God 
works with our spirit, so that man can do all 
things through being thus strengthened; he 
is never less alone than when alone, and this 
strength is even made perfect in felt weak- 
ness. The mother bending over her child 
sick with scarlet fever, may find none out- 
wardly to help her, and have to watch on, as 
she has watched before; but as she bends in 
prayer, finds, though no outward circum- 
stance be changed around her, more abun- 
dance of life and soul-strength to do and to 
endure. The man who has thrown sway op- 
portunities, and fallen into irregularities that 
he knows not how to overcome, or to face, 
may find in spiritual communion a new life 
and power of soul that shall strengthen him, 
and enable him to face and overcome the 
difficulties of life and of evil habits, as no- 
thing else will. A superior strength of soul 
will cause him to rise above every trial and 
every difficulty successfully, or to descend a 
thousand trying and humiliating paths with- 
out danger. It is this more abundant life, 
which Christianity has conferred on man, 
that has made those nations and communities 
which most closely follow its instructions so 
far superior to all others. They grow in 
wealth, in numbers and in power. ‘Their in- 
ventions and laws are studied and copied 
over the whole habitable globe, and their sta- 
bility strengthens the race of man. They 
surmount difficulties successfully that would 
have overthrown them but for this more 
abundant life, which their religion (which is 
the science of life,) has bestowed upon them. 


—Philada. Ledger. 





Fautt-Frxpinc.—A man habitually find- 
ing fault, habitually on the alert to detect 
folly or vice, without even bestowing a 
thought on whatsoever things are true and 
lovely and of good report, sis, as nobody 
would choose to deny, morally halt and 
maimed. One-half of his faculties, and the 
most powerful half, is paralyzed and useless. 
He is like land which produces nothing but 
thistles and brambles. 
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From the Evening Bulletin. 
FREE SPAIN. 


In the whirl of a most exciting political 
contest in this country, we are apt to give too 
little attention to the progress in Europe of 
what is certainly the most extraordinary revo- 
lution of modern times. But three weeks 
ago Spain groaned beneath the burden of a 
despotism, the iniquity and degradation of 
which was unparalleled in civilization. To- 
day she is free ; and through her provisional 
government has adopted measures which will 

lace her far in advance of her sister nations 
in everything that contributes to the moral 
and political welfare of the people. The 
Junta have issued a programme in which 
they propose to guarantee certain reforms, 
before they proceed to erect the edifice of a 
new government upon the ruins of the Bour- 
bon monarchy. They will lay the foun- 
dations deep in the hearts of the people, and 
secure the stability of the superstructure by 
a regard for the rights of those who alone can 
uphold it. They promise first, to strip the 
executive of despotic power, and to distribute 
the authority among the people; they guaran- 
tee universal suffrage; perfect religious 
liberty ; freedom of the press, without which 
there is no genuine freedom; the right of 
public assemblage ; a system of general edu- 
cation, without which a people cannot endure 
liberty ; the right of trial by jury; and the 
equality of all men before the law; the 
abolition of capital punishment; and the 
sanctity of private letters and domiciles. 

If the Provisional Junta succeed in making 
these liberal provisions the basis of a new 
government, Spain will pass, with one giant 
stride, from darkness into light, and will ex- 
pand under a system which has no parallel 
in Europe, and which is hardly equalled, in 
some of its pravisions, in this great Republi. 
Whether this programme is carried out to its 
fullest extent or not, the mere series of propo- 
sitions reflect the highest credit upon the 
wisdom and patriotism of those who con- 
ceived it. This is a sufficient assurance that 
the revolution derived its inspiration from a 
sincere love of country and liberty, and not 
from selfish ambition and a desire for per- 
sonal aggrandizement. We cannot doubt 
the virtue and honesty of men who, placed 
in a moment in the possession of stupendous 
power, forget the suggestions of their own 
desire for advancement, compromise their dif- 
ferences, transform the government of a king- 
dom, and lift a whole people up to perfect 


liberty, without confusion, bloodshed or an- 
archy. 


The wisdom of their present plan of re- 
organization will be perceived when we re- 
flect that the system is to be adopted before 
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the precise character of the new government 
is determined. The next Cortes, and the 
next Executive indeed, whoever he may be, 
will be created by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple under the system of universal suffrage. 
The almost inevitable result must be that the 
creature will be true to its creator, and that 
the Cortes will gain its inspiration to seek the 
largest benefit for the people from the fact 
that to them it owes its existence. It may be 
accepted as a rule that a people who are once 
endowed with the franchise, can never be 
compelled to surrender it or any part of it. 
In view of the degradation and slavish 
submission of the Spaniards in the past, it has 
been gravely questioned whether they are 
prepared for this sudden elevation; and 
whether they can properly fulfil the high 
duties of citizenship. The supposition that 
they cannot, is plausible and popular. But 
the whole revolution is a surprise. Conjec- 
ture is at fault, and every attempt to predict 
the course of events has ended in bewilder- 
ment. We can only look at the present ad- 
mirable results, and hope for the best. Op- 
pressed and dismembered Italy sprang in a 
few years up to unity, and Austria in one 
year cast off her heaviest shackles, and com- 
pelled an odious despotism to become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy: Spain seemed one 
month ago more hopelessly enthralled than 
either of these, but now she has outrun them 
in the race for freedom. From these ex- 
amples we may derive a hopeful augury of 
the Spanish future. Free from interference 
of any kind, Spain has her destiny in her 
own hands, and if she neglects to improve 
her grand opportunity, it will be her own 
fault, and her people will deserve their fate. 
The friends. of liberty and progress, every- 
where, hope that her course will be onward. 


—_——-a-o 


FAITH. 


A faith which is true at heart, unites all 
who possess it by ties so strong, that whatever 
their names and parties, or however strong 
the winds and waves may seem that blow 
them asunder for a while, it is really astonish- 
ing how much and how nearly they come 
tugether again. When a fleet of ships have 
each a true compass on board, clouds may 
arise and isolate them from sight of each 
other, or from land; but they go on and cut 
their way through the fog truly enough, be- 
cause each sails by compass, and when the 
fog lifts, it is found to have steered correctly 
and to have moved in company with the rest 
of the fleet. It is so with good men actuated 
by a common moral and religious principle. 
They are often much nearer to each other 
than they can see or feel or know at the time, 
and all quietly working towards the same 
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point, and with real unity of purpose. They 
walk by faith, not by sight; so they steer by 
compass, They may be penetrating a mine 
or « mountain, working underground, far 
apart, and from opposite directions; but true 
to the principles that guide them, they are 
constantly approaching and will meet in the 
middle. In our own day the efforts which 
are being made to bind together sects that 
have been estranged for centuries, prove 
nothing so much to the thoughtful mind as 
the strength and the durability of that love 
which true religion inspires, latent as at times 
jt may seem. 


From the Methodist. 
DUTY IN THINGS INDIFFERENT. 


Many become “stumbling-blocks,” not 
from actual intention to injure others, noz 
' from indifference to their welfare, but from 
forgetfulness of the relations they sustain to 
their fellows. If our religion permitted each 
to live for himself, there would be no reason 
for any to ask what the effect of his acts 
might be on others; if he pleased himself, no 
ene else would have cause for complaint. 
But no one familiar with the sayings of Christ 
and the writings of the Apostles, need be told 
that Christianity compels its followers to look 
beyond themselves and to study the well- 
being of their fellow-men. Men who, with 
the selfish spirit of Cain, ask, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” can never be Christians. 
The genius of Christianity seeks to impress 
on every man the fact that he is one of a 
race, and that, in the efforts he makes to save 
himself, he must not forget others who are 
equally in need of salvation. 

In nothing is this far-reaching principle of 
Christian morality more manifest than in the 
fact that some acts, which might be per- 
formed with a clear conscience as far as we 
are concerned, are, nevertheless, to be care- 
fully refrained from, because of their effects 
on others. The great rule of duty is, that 
what injures another is not to be done, even 
though it might not harm us. Thus, there 
are circumstances in which our brother’s con- 
science, as well as our own, becomes the rule 
of our action; so that it is not enough fora 
man to say of any given action, “I can do it 
conscientiously ;” but it is his duty also to 
ask: “What effect will this have on the 
minds of others ?” 

This duty of thinking of others in those 
acts which we may do, or refrain from doing, 
as we see fit, and which we have therefore 
named in the head of this article “things in- 
different,” is a duty which finds its founda- 
tion in the most important ground of moral 
obligation. The common brotherhood of 
man urges it. God intended the human race 
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to be one harmonious family ; and we should, 
therefore, carefully avoid any act which may 
mar this desirable harmony. The principle 
of self-denial also suggests it. Whatever 
benefits may be derived, to ourselves or to 
others, from self-denial, we shall obtain by 
pursuing this course of carefully regarding 
the feelings and desires, and even sometimes 
the prejudices and weaknesses of others. The 
example of Christ furnishes us with a prac- 
tical illustration of this principle: “ Even 
Jesus Christ pleased not himself.” 

The Scriptures are very clear on this point; 
Paul especially dwells upon it in his nu- 
merous epistles. To the Romans he says: 
“ None of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.” “That no man puta 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way.” It is good neither to eat 
flesh nor to drink wine, nor anythjng where- 
by thy brother stumbleth or is offended, or is 
made weak.” “ We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves.” To the Corinthians 
he says: “ When ye sin so against the breth- 
ren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my, 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.” To the Philippians he says: 
“ Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” 
Noble apostle! Whiat a wonderful morality 
was this which he taught! He learned it 
not from Gamaliel, but from Christ; and 
right well did he illustrate it in his own life. 
He found special need of urging this high 
principle of Christian morality on those who, 
while they could with clear conscience buy, 
in the shambles, meat which had come from 
pagan temples, and take it home and eat it, 
at the same time offended the. consciences of 
others who could not themselves act thus. 
His decision was, Let it alone for thy brother's 
sake. 

We may find in every-day life frequent oc- 
casion to act on this sublime rule of Chris- 
tian morals. It is our duty to think of others 
in every act of life. We may consider an 
act innocent, but what will be its effect on 
them? The vexed question of amusements, 
which frequently agitates the hearts of Chris- 
tian believers, may find a partial solution by 
considering this principle. Admitting that 
one can engage with a clear conscience in 
dancing, and billiards, and cards, the ques- 
tion which Christian morality bids us ask is: 
“What is their influence on others?” Ad- 
mitting also that one can drink intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage without personal harm, 
the question is: “ Does not my example harm 
others?” If our influence is the means of 
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e 
leading our fellow-men astray, the duty of 
abstinence for their safety is as clear as noon- 


day. 





THE CONTROLLING MOTIVE. 


The most marked difference between the 
successful and the unsuccessful man, between 
the earnest and the frivolous, between the 
wise man and the fool, consists in the object 
which he seeks as the foremost one of his life. 
All truly great men in every department of 
life have been celebrated for seizing hold, 
first, of the strong points of everything they 
undertook, mastering those, and letting de- 
tails follow and be provided for afterwards. 
The merchant does not stop to count the small 
change in his tills when his notes are coming 
due, but considers his heavier resources and 
his balance at his bankers, and if he neglect 
the great matters, all skill in petty details, 
all smartness in any special part will be lost. 
If we want to comprehend the prosperity or 
adversity of the English nation, as a whole, 
we do not wait to read through the newspaper 
gossip or the Court scandal, but look at the 
great trade and market reports and the price 
of Consuls, and these tell the whole story. 


' So, ia forming an estimate of character, we 


look at what a man seeks most assiduously, 
and the rest is soon learned. There is much 
truth also in the view that, whatever a man 
seeks first, he will accomplish, but in all 
things which he himself esteems secondary. 
he will have but secondary success. The 
coarse man, bent upon becoming what he 


calls “a gentleman,” will, in the course of 


years, become somewhat refined ; the ignorant 
youth, filled with a purpose to obtain an ac- 
complished education, will often become emi- 
nent in his chosen pursuit, and he who is re- 
solved to sacrifice all other things to obtain 
money, will generally succeed in accumula- 
ting it. So, ifa man set his heart on effect- 
ing any reformation in his habits or morals, 
that which he desires first and above all, he 
will, in the course of years, secure. 

It is, however, certain that there are many 
things that are best accomplished by not being 
sought first. The young man bent on fashion 
and atyle will not attain his object by expend- 
ing all his salary on dress and show, but 
rather by energetically establishing himself 
in a business that shall supply him with 
ample means to gratify his desire. He who 
wishes to see his child become a ripe scholar 
will not best accomplish it by stimulating his 
young mind till he become the most preco- 
cious boy in some primary school, but by first 
cherishing a robust frame, for strength of 
mind will greatly depend on health of body. 
So he who would be a successful man of busi- 
ness, will not best effect his object by becom- 





ing initiated into all the tricks of traffic, but 
by cultivating within himself honorable prin- 
ciples, by cherishing justice, prudence and 
moderation in all his dealings. 

The true rule is, and must ever be, to seek 
the life of duty first, and that will ensure the 
best real success as a whole in everything. 
There is an eternal law of right running 
through all actions, and a power resting upon 
all right doing that produces the best and 
most effective results with the least waste of 
energy. It is from this point of view that we 
may regard religion as an element of success 
in the matters of this life. It embraces the 
sum of all greatness and prosperity, by lead- 
ing a man to seek first that which is most eg 
sential. It puts all things in the true order 
of their eternal importance. There are many 
persons who consider the Christian life very: 
useful as a restrictive element, but not as a 
motive power; useful as a secondary agent, 
but not as the primary energy of life. They 
do not believe that it can be made the great 
end and object of the labors of the store and 
the workshop, the farm and the office. They 
would set apart religion as suitable for Sun- 
day, but not to be mingled with every-day 
life, certainly not to be regarded as the great 
main-spring of all our actions. But true re- 
ligion will teach a man to labor constantly, 
rich or poor, and as much in the duties of 
his oceupation as in those of the church. It 
will teach him to pursue tho right, no less in 
the workshop of the mechanic, or the office of 
the lawyer, than in the puipit or the pew. 

The man who binds to his heart the great 
principle of seeking first the life of daily 
Christian duty, and who cultivates and cher- 
ishes, at whatever cost, the supremacy of an 
earnest religious life, will find his happiness 
unchanging as the seasons, and steady as the 
course of ages. Though there may be some 
dark and dreary days, a bright sun is shining 
for him behind the darkest cloud, and as his 
days draw near their close, he will enjoy the 
fixed, calm happiness of the Indian summer, 
with all the clearness and serenity of an 
Italian sky.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Communications have appeared in the In- 
telligencer respecting the gradual declension 
of our meetings in many localities, especially 
in the rural districts, and the supposed causes 
thereof have been introduced for the consid- 
eration of those who feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of our Society. Among the many 
which from time to time have been feelingly 
dwelt upon, there is one that has for many 
years claimed my attention, especially when 
travelling through the Western States, and 
meeting perhaps with but one family, located 
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many miles distant from any other members 
of gur Society. Children will have associ- 
ates, and those associates are oftentimes not 
of the most elevated character. My convic- 
tions haye long been established, that if pa- 
rents who are desirous of changing their places 
of residence would consult their best interest, 
as well as that of those committed to their 
charge, they would upon no consideration be 
willing to isolate themselves from religious 
communion with those of their own people. 

Friends’ practice of encouraging their mem- 
bers to act upon individual accountability in 
consonance with the still small voice or light 
within, far exceeds that of those professions 
which direct to priestly power. 

My advice to Friends who are seeking a 
home is to first ascertain the advantages which 
can be derived from locating in Ohio or Indi- 
ana; and if I were to establish the locality, 
taking all things into view, it would be at 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

Salem, Ohio. Ext Garretson, M.D. 





EXCERPTS. 

Or scraps from unpublished Letters recently received. 

Let it be on our hearts as an indelible in- 
scription, that our best interests will not be 
promoted by sailing too often on smooth water, 
with a gentle and prosperous gale. As well 
in the natural, as in the spiritual creation, 
were there no clouds or storms occasionally to 
intervene, calms and sunshine would aftord 
less enjoyment; and were there no winter, 
“the singing of birds and the voice of the 
turtle” might become so familiar to the ear, 
as to cease to charm with their returning 
melody. Therefore, let us number all our 
blessings, and then cherish a disposition grate- 
fully to acknowledge that the mercies of the 
benevolent Disposer, whose treasury can never 
be exhausted, are “ new every morning.” 





It requires no small degree of discretion to 
avoid widening breaches, which, with pru- 
dence and forbearance, might perhaps in time 
be healed, or at least so managed as to pro- 
duce little or no injury, except to the offend- 
ing party; and towards these, a disposition 
which would rather compassionate than aggra- 
vate, should, with earnest endeavor, be culti- 
vated and cherished. It wears well, and will 
bear us through all, to the end. 





Happy will those be who are earnestly 
striving to get within the sacred enclosure, 
where nothing shall be able to hurt or to an- 
noy. I am comforjed in believing there have 
been seasons when strong desires have been 
raised in thy mind to become one of its in- 
habitants, and I affectionately wish that these 
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with me,) may be again and again renewed 
and strengthened, until the possession of that 
inestimable peace which the world cannot 
give becomes thy portion here and forever! 
I sympathize with thee in thy trials. Let us 
be comforted in remembering that afflictions 
soften the heart, and have a tendency to pr 
vent its being exalted above measure. Who, 
then, considering them as a salutary medicine, 
ought to wish for a total exemption ? 

I was satisfied in attending your meeting, 
If I can partake anywhere of that fountain, 
which, though often sealed to me, is inex- 
haustible, I am thankful to accept the re- 
freshment which it never fails to afford, with 
reverence and gratitude, and when it is with- 
held, to be quiet in my allotment, and patient 
in waiting for its return. ° ° - 

While sitting by the side of our mutual 
friend ——, I felt towards him all the ten- 
derness and sympathy which a heart not cal- 
lous to the woes of others was capable of 
yielding, for that kind of sympathy which 
bears a portion of each other’s burdens is 
among the precious gifts bestowed on man, in 
the exercise of which he is made instrumental 
in cheering his fellow pilgrims through the 
wilderness of the world, towards a better and 
ever enduring inheritance. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1868. 





InprIANA YEARLY Meetinc.—Through 
‘the kindness of two Friends who attended the 
Yearly Meeting recently held at Waynesville, 
Ind., we are enabled to furnish our readers 
with an account of the Men’s Meeting. We 
regret that as full a report has not been re- 
ceived from Women Friends; we have heard, 
however, that their meeting was interesting 
and satisfactory. 

The following is the substance of the in- 
formation sent us, by which it appears that 
the interest manifested during the various 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting was of no ordi- 
nary character, and was not confined to the 
older class, but was shared by the young 
people, of whom many were in attendance. 

The meetings for worship on First-day, in 
the morning and afternoon, were very large, 
the house being crowded on both occasions, 

On Second-day morning, at the opening of 
the Yearly Meeting, the representatives were 
present except three, for the absence of whom 


desires, though often feeble, (for so they are | reasons were given. 
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Minutes were reed for David aud Maotil | plicity; bet feclings of couidscension ani were read for David and Naomi 
Barnes, from Purchase, N.Y.; for Wm. B. and 
Louisa A. Steer, Va.; Thos. Foulke, N. Y.; 
Joseph Branson, Va.; Rebecca Wells, Ohio; 
Allen Flitcraft, N. J.; and Chalkley Gilling- 
ham, Va. 

Epistles from other Yearly Meetings were 
read. One of our correspondents in alluding 
to the clear and pertinent language of some 
of them, remarks upon the advantages de- 
rived from a care in this respect in epistolary 
communications, 

On Third-day, the 29th, the state of the 
Society was considered. Some interesting ob- 
servations were made, particularly in regard 
to the attendance of meetings—on the na- 
ture of Christian love—dress and address— 
a salaried ministry, &c. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, also an interesting report on the 
subject of the Indians. A memorial concern- 
ing Lydia M. Janney, a minister, who died 
at the advanced age of 90 years and 8 months, 
claimed attention. 

The public meeting on Fourth-day was a 
remarkably interesting one, the people mani- 
festing great interest in the testimonies de- 
livered. The afternoon was devoted to com- 
mittees. In the evening a well attended meet- 
ing was held, by the appointment of the 
Friends from New York, at Harveysburgh, a 
village five miles east of Waynesville. 


Fijth-day—The committee appointed last 
year to revise the Discipline reported that 
they had made a revision of the whole code, 
and presented it in a condensed form. 
alterations were proposed. Women Friends 
being: equally interested, it was concluded to 
open the shutters, that there might be a 


Some 


united action in the important matter. The 
revision and amendments were adopted, and 
1250 copies directed to be printed. In the 
revised Discipline, Men’s and Women’s Meet- 
ings are placed. upon equal footing. Mar- 
riages, where one party is not a member, if 
conducted properly, are not to be subject to 
disciplinary action. A small stone may 
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Descent re al 


plicity; but feelings of condescension and 
brotherly love prevailed in a comfortable de- 
gree. 

At the afternoon sitting, the committee 


having charge of the colored school reported 
attention to the subject, and recommended 
further care on the part of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, as in Indiana the colored people have no 
part of the public school fund. A brief and 
comprehensive epistle was forwarded to each 
of the Yearly Meetings in correspondence 
with that body. This sitting is reported 
as not having been as satisfactory as it 
might have been had more time been al- 
lowed, but some Friends felt it necessary to 
close the meeting on Fifth-day, and therefore 
too much, as is often the case, was crowded 
into one session, making the testimony perti- 
nent, ‘He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” 

A sense of Divine favor, which had so gra- 
ciously prevailed through the several sittings, 
crowned the closing period, and the meeting 
adjourned to meet at Riehmond next year. 

Three conferences on First-day schools were 
held in the evenings during the week of the 
Yearly Meeting. Several communications 
from similar associations belonging to other 
Yearly Meetings, and also from teachers, were 
read, showi ing that the cause was progressing, 
and Friends were encouraged to persevere in 
the good work. 

From the reports of the First-day schools 
within the compass of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, it appears that their number and influ- 
ence are increasing. Many Friends who had 
stood aloof, doubtful of the propriety of the 
movement, had seen the effects to be a greater 
love for the principles of the Society, and an 
increased obligation to attend meetings both 
for worship and discipline, and they now do 
not withhold their approval. 

It was a source of much gratification to ob- 
serve the aged and the young meeting so har- 
moniously on common ground, thus breaking 
down the barrier which too often exists be- 


be | tween the two classes, and preparing all for 


placed upon a grave in the burial grounds of | 8teater uspfulness, both in our religious So- 


the Society. This liberty gave rise to the ex- 
pression of a diversity of views, some Friends 
considering it an innovation upon former sim- 


ciety and in the w orld. 


A mis-statement having been made in rela- 
tion to Mary Mifflin’s son, as published in the 
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8lst No. of the Intelligencer, we give a cor- 
rection furnished by a member of the family. 
A communication from a Friend of Balti- 
more on the same subject is also published. 


“In the last No. of the Intelligencer we find 
a mistake relative to the account of our dear 
uncle, Wm. Husband, which we regret to see, 
and we think ought to be corrected. Uncle 
was sick several days or a week with fever, 
and could not have been at the afternoon 
meeting of the day on which he died. Neither 
was he an old man—only about 40 or 44. He 
was in prosperous business, and a man much 
esteemed and respected by friends and others 
where he was known. M. H.” 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

An article sent you and published in a 
late No. of the Intelligencer, under the head 
of “ Premonitions,” I find is not strictly cor- 
rect. 

When Mary Mifflin resided in Baltimore, 
in a morning meeting, held corner of Fayette 
and Asquith Sts., she said in an earnest man- 
ner to some rich man present, who thought 
within himself, what shall I do because I have 
no room to bestow my goods, This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns and build greater, 
and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
goods. I will say to my soul, “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” 
But God said unto him, “Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose 
shall those things be?” She then said, “ Thou 
art dust, and shortly unto dust thou shalt re. 
turn.” A great solemnity was over the meet- 
ing. As she was sitting in her chair, before 
afternoon meeting. a messenger appeared and 
announced the death of Wm. Trimble, who was 
considered an exemplary Friend, and owned 
many houses. Wm. Trimble left three sons, 
who under the will were heirs of his property. 
In a short time it was all dissipated. 

Wm. Husband, son of Mary Mifflin, was a 
concerned Friend. Did not own a house, 
though he was wealthy. He died of yellow 
fever. Lived in the same house with his 
mother, and after his death she returned to 
Deer Creek, where she ended her days. He 
was an exemplary Friend, and I had the bene- 
fit of his concern for my welfare. 

JosHuA MATTHEWs. 


reality and sufficiency of Divine Light and Power 
to lead, preserve, sustain and comfort under the 
vicissitudes of time, and to qualify for the discharge 
of the many important duties required of the dedi- 
cated servant of the Most High. 

, Suddenly, on the morning of the 25th of 
Eleventh month, 1867, Samvugen Garcnet, in the 
57th year of his age; he was a kind and devoted 
husband and father, and a consistent member of the 
Society of Friends. Though the summons came 
suddenly, he has left the consoling evidence that 
‘* his lamp was trimmed and burning.’’ 

——, on Third-day, the 13th inst., Saran Beans, 
widow of Mahlon Beans, in the 89th year of her 
age ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

—, on the 3d inst., at the house of her son-in- 
law, William Hazelton, near Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Lypta Rosins, widow of Abel Robins, in the 87th 
year of her age; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 





































WITH OTHER POINTS OF HISTORICAL IN- 

TEREST. 

Jerusalem, 1868. 

. . . . After leaving Cairo, our route 
led across the Isthmus of Suez to that city, 
where we saw the waters of Asia in the Red 
Sea. A railroad ride of four or five hours 
accomplishes what used to be a cznal ride of 
as many days, and lands you at a comfort- 
able hotel. At Suez you visit the dry dock 
and other improvements, forming the arti- 
ficial harbor, several miles below the town, 
where water deep enough to float large ships 
enables them to discharge their cargoes. 
This is the point of embarkation of troops 
and supplies for the expedition to Abyssinia, 
nearly 1000 miles to the south, and you see 
large numbers of vessels lying in the roads 
receiving cargo. Ships of both the French 
and English steam lines arrive and depart to’ 
the eastern part of Asia, so that this little 
spot is now quite a stirring place and a busy 
centre of business. A canal, called the 
“ Sweet Water,” leaves the Nile near Cairo; 
one branch comes to Suez, one goes to Is- 
mailia, and another to the sea at Port Said. 
The country through which it passes has no 
other water supply, either for the land or 
the village, and it is of course of the greatest 
importance to the region which it waters. 
The branch to Port Said consists merely of 
pipes, giving supply for drinking purposes, 
but the other parts are large enough for 
traffic, and are used for freight and passen- 
gers. This work was made by the company 
who are now constructing the Great Maritime 
Canal, from the Red Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean, for the purpose of giving fresh water 
on the route of their great work, and was in- 
dispensable to their success. From Suez to 
Ismailia, about half way, or for a distance of 
70 miles, the two canals are adjacent, and not 
more than from half of a mile to two miles 





Diep, on the 20th of Fourth month, 1868, from 
the infirmities of age, at his residence, ‘‘ Willowbe” 
Pickering, Ontario Co., Ontario Proaince, C. W., 
Nicnotas Brown, in the 83d year of his age. 

——, at Pendleton, Ind., on the 9th of Seventh 
month, 1868, Saran Ayy Swat, widow of Charles 
W. Swain and daughter of Jonathan Schofleld, in 
the 58th year of her age ; a much esteemed minis- 
ter of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. In 
the life of this beloved Friend was exemplified the 
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apart. We took a boat at Suez to go to 
Ismailia. It was about 30 feet long and 8 
wide, with a cabin large enough to give 
sleeping room for four persons on the sofas 
at the sides. A table filled the space be- 
tween, but no food was furnished on board. 
Two strong donkeys towed us at about four 
miles an hour. With favorable winds our 
speed was increased by sails. At Shalouf, we 
saw the works on the Great Canal. Most of 
the excavation seemed to be completed. The 
canal is 100 metres wide at the surface of the 
water, and 8 deep. We rode all night to 
Ismailia, where we spent twenty-four hours. 
This is a new town in the desert, built by the 
French Canal Company, as a central depot 
for their works, at a spot where a-branch of 
the fresh water canal joins the larger one. 
The town is prettily placed on the north side 
of a salt lake, several miles across. It is 
regularly laid out; the streets are well paved 
with side-walks, and totally unlike anything 
an Arab town can boast. Here we took a 
small and comfortable steamer for Port Said, 
through the Maritime Canal, 70 miles. Most 
of the work in this great undertaking is fin- 
ished, and the contractors are under a penalty 
of 500,000 franes per month to have it all 
completed by November of 1869. The por- 
tion cut out by hand is a narrow strip, to a 
shallow depth. Through this, water is intro- 
duced, and then are brought into play those 
wonderful appliances of art, to which it is 
said the success of this work is mainly due. 
Immense dredging machines, costing, I was 
told, 600,000 francs each, take up the earth 
from the required depth, twenty-five feet, 
carry it on an inclined plane for 150 feet, 
and discharge it, by means of water raised 
for the purpose, over the bank upon the sur- 
face beyond. Other dredges empty their 
buckets into huge iron vessels, which are pro- 
vided with water-tight ends and sides, and 
are so buoyant that a constant stream of dirt 
and water thrown into them, fills them to 
overflowing and leaves the hold a solid mass 
of dirt and rock. A steam propeller forces 
the boat to one of the many lakes through 
which the canal passes, and the same power 
opening the bottom of the boat, allows the 
mud to fall out ina moment. With such ap- 
pliances, which must have cost an immense 
sum of money, for there are great numbers of 
them in operation, there seems to be no doubt 
of the speedy completion of this great canal. 
There is so little difference in the level of the 
two seas, that locks will not be necessary— 
the difference only being one or two feet in 
100 miles. Port Said looked very maritime 
with its numerous marts, shipping being 
mostly connected with the operations of the 
company, though some through cargoes are 
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now being carried for the British Govern- 
ment. We waited here one day for the 
steamer from Alexandria to Jaffa, and felt 
the sirocco most uncomfortably. It blew 
fiercely all day, whirling the sand about like 
dry snow on our hills, and enervating our 
persons so that the least degree of exercise 
was distasteful. We feared that the violence 
of the wind would prevent the steamer from 
stopping here, but the wind lulled ere she 
came in sight, and we were on board the 
“ Messagene Imperiale” by 6 o’clock P. M., 
of the 8th of April. This ended our travels 
in Africa. After three months spent in 
Egypt we quitted its sands with regret. Our 
days had passed in almost uninterrupted en- 
joyment. A climate far exceeding in regu- 
larity of temperature and moderate heat any 
we had ever met, uninterrupted clear weather, 
splendid sunsets, and moonlight and starry 
nights, as bright and brilliant as our frosty 
winters give, combined to render our life, as 
we floated along on the waters of the Nile, 
ever memorable and most peculiarly attrac- 
tive. The morning after we left Port Said 
we reached Jaffa. A port without a harbor. 
Fortunately a light wind was astir, so that 
we could land in the row boats which came 
out to the ship and soon took us to the shore 
of Asia. Our Dragoman, a Greek, named 
Diamandi Georges, had pitched his tent on a 
hill adjoining the city and overlooking the 
sea, where we were soon refreshed by a lunch 
and cup of tea. The country around Jaffa 
seems rich and well cultivated. Oranges are 
abundant, and finer even than those of 
Sicily; lemons also abound; and the cactus, 
used as an hedge or growing wild, seems to 
be in its natural element. Such huge masses 
of cactus we had never seen. They almost 
met over head on some of the narrow lanes 
where they served as hedges. We were now 
only twelve hours’ ride from Jerusalem. 
How strange it seemed, on the morning of 
the second day after leaving Jafia, to be 
urging forward our horses in order to see the 
Greek fire at the Holy Sepulchre, a ceremony 
annually celebrated by the Greek church 
only on the day before Easter. We rode at 
once to the hotel, left our horses and soon 
reached the church. The court was full of 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets. Their presence 
is always deemed necessary to prevent the 
rival Christian sects from too great violence. 
The Greek and Latin churches are particu- 
larly hostile. Entering the front door with 
a throng of motley characters, we followed 
the stream around the Greek church, through 
an aisle as dark as midnight. Reaching a 
door leading to one of the galleries, we were 
stopped by the agreeable information that 
ladies could not possibly be admitted. Soon, 
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however, another gallery was found, from 


oe containing the. reputed Holy Sepulchre. 
n about an hour, the Greek Patriarch and 
his followers entered the church, and com- 
menced their services by songs and clapping 
of hands of the most peculiar nature. Mean- 
while the entire floor of the church was 
densely crowded with Greeks, of apparently 
the lower grades, each one provided with one 
or more candles, ready for lighting. The 
faithful believe that the fire descends from 
heaven and lights all the lamps inside the 
sepulchre, while the skeptics think it much 
more probable that the High Priest, who has 
alone the right of entrance, on this great oc- 
casion has the most direct agency in produc- 
ing the conflagration. Certain it is, that at 
a given signal a light appears at a round 
opening in the walls of the sepulchre, and 
this is at once seized by an attendant, who 
rushes with it into an adjoining chapel. 
Suddenly Pandemonium breaks loose. ‘ The 
quiet crowd becomes a sea of fire, every one 
rushes to light his candle, and a perfect bed- 
Jam of noise and confusion follows. A can- 
dle lighted from this sacred fire is extin- 
guished soon after aud kept asa holy relic. 
Amid the wildest confusion, fanatics pass 
their flames over and across their faces, burn- 
ing their hair in token of excessive faith. 
The scene would be ludicrous but for the 
place where it occurs. It is melancholy 
when viewed as an illustration of the the- 
ology of the Greek church. Next day, when 
the crowd was lessened, we visited the sights 
in this most noted of all Christian churches, 
‘and afterwards saw service in the Greek 
chapel, where the Patriarch of Jerusalem, a 
venerable old man, officiated. On entering 
the church you see a long slab of yellow 
marble, a few inches above the floor, with 
three tall silver candle-sticks at each end, 
and colored lamps suspended over it. Near- 
ly every one on entering prostrates himself 
and kisses the stone, said to be that on which 
the body of Jesus was laid, previous to his 
burial, after having been taken from the 
cross. Turning to the right, you mount a 
flight of well-worn stone steps, in almost 
total darkness, and then you stand on the 
summit of Calvary, gaze upon the identical 
hole in which the cross was planted, and by 
its side look with wonder at the cleft rock 
torn asunder by the same mighty power 
which rent asunder the veil of the temple. 
Other less important wonders are shown on 
Calvary, when you descend a flight of stairs 
below the general level of the church into 
the church of the cross, where the pious St. 
Helena, mother of the Emperor Constantine, 
found the sacred relic buried in the soil. 
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which a good view could be had of the tem- 











Three crosses were here, but which was the 
true one on which Jesus was crucified? This 
was a hard problem, but, it is said, a vision 
revealed a clue to the mystery. Three dead 
bodies were brought and each cross received 
its burden. Into one of them life returned 
at once; it had been laid on the true cross, 
Who after this could doubt? So rare a 
treasure was difficult to keep. ‘To avoid the 
controversies sure to arise for its possession, 
the holy men to whom it was entrusted were 
forbidden even to name the place of its de 
posit, and in such safe custody it is still pre- 
served. Mounting again to the church floor, 
you see a small yellow marble temple, twenty 
feet high, which stands directly under the 
great dome of the church. It is resplendent 
with gold and silver ornaments, lamps and 
candle-sticks. Bright and colored flames 
give a peculiarly rich and striking effect to 
the whole, and you stand gazing in wonder 
before the sepulchre of Jesus, the cave in 
which he was laid after his crucifixion. 
Entering the inner of two small chambers 
through a low doorway, you stand beside the 
spot—white marble covers it in front and on 
top from mortal eye, but the churches of 
Christendom vouch for its presence, and the 
worship of millions has consecrated the place. 
The Greeks, Latins, Copts and Armenians 
have separate chapels. The first is the only 
one at all rich. Its decorations are very fine, 
but gaudy as gilding and colored lamps can 
make them. At the church of the nativity, 
at Bethlehem, six miles south of Jerusalem, 
we were shown, in a vault or cave, where 
Jesus was born, close by that in which he 
was laid for a cradle, again, where he was 
worshipped by the Magii, but our guide, a 
Greek monk, did not have the fullest faith 
that these were the identical spots hallowed 
by such great events, or that Joseph slept 
hard by, when the angel told him of impend- 
ing danger and bade him flee into Egypt. 
The road to Bethlehem shows in its midst 
the fount in which the messengers of Herod 
first saw reflected the star that guided them 
to Bethlehem. Rachel’s tomb, closely guard- 
ed by the Mahometan, is also by the way- 
side, not in its original form, but said to be 
of undoubted authenticity. The Mount of 
Olives, with the foot-prints of Jesus marked 
in the rock from whence he ascended, the 
Garden of Gethsemane with the olive trees 
among which he used to wander still grow- 
ing, and the tomb of the Virgin, were all 
visited, besides many other spots of more 
doubtful authenticity. The Mosque of 
Omar, to which Christians have but recently 
been admitted, and where now death awaits 
the Jew if found within its enclosure, is ex- 
tremely rich in its interior decorations of 
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inted windows and mosaic walls. Next to 
the Temple of Mecca it is the most sacred 
spot to the Musselman, from containing a 
huge rock, which measures about 50 feet 
across and 5 above the floor, from which 
Mahomet ascended to the seventh heaven. 
The rock, as they tell us, rose several feet 
into the air, and has been held suspended 
ever since by super-human power. D. Fer- 
gusson says, “ This is on the cave, beneath is 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the Mosque was 
erected over it by Constantine in the 4th 
century.” A bath in the Dead Sea and a 
visit to Jordan and Jericho have also been 
accomplished. The bath was delightful and 
curious. You could not sink. I had great 
difficulty in keeping my feet down, and I 
actually sat in the water with head, hands 
and feet all above the surface. The water is 
so salt and acrid as to prevent your wishing 
to put your head under it a second time, but 
with this exception, one would not desire, 
and could not get a more delightful bath. 
Jordan’ was a rapid stream of dirty water, 
into which one had but little desire to plunge. 
St. John is said to have baptized Jesus at 
the spot we visited. A stony, rough mule- 
path is the best road leading in any direction 
from the Holy City. 

We expect to leave to-morrow for Naza- 
reth, Damascus, Baalbec and Lebanon,—a 
trip in the saddle of about three weeks. The 
children are first rate travellers. 

-—,- 
THE BOOK-KEEPER’S DREAM. 
BY J. W. EDDY. 
The day had wearily worn to its close, 
And night had come down with its needed repose, 
As a Book-Keeper wended his way from the store, 
Glad that his toilsome hours were o’er. 


The night was cheerless, and dismal and damp, 
And the flickering flame of the dim street lamp 
Went out in the wild rough gust, that beat, 
With furious speed through the gloomy street. 


Tired and cold, with pain throbbing head, 

He sank to repose in his lonely bed ; 

Still through his brain as the Book-Keeper slept, 
Visions of Debtor and Creditor crept. 


The great Balance-Sheet he had finished that day ; 
And Profit and Loss, in the usual way, 

Showed how much money the merchant had made 
Or lost in the preceding twelve months’ trade. 


And he dreamed that night that an angel came 
With the Ledger of Life ; and against his name 
Were charges, till there was no room to spare, 
And nothing whatever was credited there ! 


There was life and its blessings, as intellect, health ; 
There were charges of time, opportunities, wealth, 
Of talents for good, of friendships the best, 

Of nourishment, joys, affection and rest ! 


And hundreds of others, and each one as great, 

All with interest accrued from the time of their date, 
Till despairing of e’er being able to pay, 

The Book-Keeper shrank from the Angel away. 
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But the Angel declared the amount must be paid, 
And protested it could not be longer delayed ; 
The Book-keeper sighed, and began to deplore 
How meagre the treasure he’d laid up in store. 


| He’d cheerfully render all he’d acquired, 


And his note on demand for the balance required ; 
Then quickly the Angel took paper and wrote 
The following as an acceptable note. 


“On demand, withont grace, from the close of to day, 
For value received [ promise to pay 

To Him who has kept me, and everywhere 

Has guarded my soul with Infinite care! 


‘* Whose blessings outnumber the drops of the ocean, 
While living, the sum of my heart’s best devotion ; 
In witness whereof, to be seen of all men, 
I affix the great seal of the soul’s Amen.”’ 


The Book keeper added his name to the note, 
While the Angel across the Ledger page wrote 
In crimson letters, that covered it o’er, 

** Settled in full’’—and was seen no more. 


aint 
From N. ¥ Evening Post of 6th inst. 
THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

We asked Mr. Cornell if he had revolved 
in his mind for many years the project of * 
founding a great university, or if the plan 
had been presented to him by some fortui- 
tous concurrence of circumstances. He re- 
plied that very much was due to the fact of 
his election as one of the trustees of the State 
Agricultural College at Ovid, and the dis- 
covery made at two meetings of the trustees 
of that institution of the great want of a 
suitable provision in our country for the edu- 
cation of young men in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 

It was while attending a meeting of the 
trustees of the Agricultural College held in 
the city of Rochester, in 1864, that Mr. Cor- 
nell made the proposition to endow the Col- 
lege upon certain easy conditions. The circum- 
stances were as follows: The trustees, under 
the presidency of Governor King, were as- 
sembled to hear the report of the Finance 
Committee. That report made a melancholy 
exhibit of the poverty, and, in fact, bank- 
ruptcy of the concern. All of the money 
hitherto raised had been exhausted in pur- 
chasing a site and in erecting one large 
edifice, and a heavy debt threatened to swal- 
low up all that they had been able to ac- 
complish. Mr. Cornell was a silent listener 
to this statement, and after various plans for 
relief had been discussed, he came forward 
with the proposition that if the trustees would 
sell out the present property, pay their debts, 
make a new start and remove the institution 
to Ithaca, he would, if half of the public land 
granted by the United States were confirmed 
to the College, give the sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars towards founding 
the new University. 

This noble gift at once relieved the trus- 
tees from all embarrassment, and the session 
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broke up with the appointment of another 
meeting in Albany, to which it was proposed 
to invite for consultation several friends of 
education who were not trustees. 

At the Albany meeting the sentiment of 
all present was opposed to any division of 
the land grant. They decided to petition the 
Legislature to make a gift of the whole nine 
hundred and ninety thousand acres to one 
institution, rather than to fritter it away 
among the colleges of the State. Mr. Cornell 
then doubled his former offer, and said that 
if the State would grant the whole to the new 
University, he would give five hunded thous- 
and dollars. It is not necessary to follow 
the history through the Legislature. It re- 
quired all of the eloquence of Senator White, 
the personal influence of Mr. Cornell, and 
the unanimous expression of the friends of 
education everywhere, to carry out the 
scheme and thus open the way for Mr. Cor- 


_nell to give away half a million dollars. 


But after the grant had heen made the 
heavy work of rendering it valuable to the 
College was scarcely begun, and it was here 
that the great business tact and equally large- 
hearted generosity of Mr. Cornell was of the 
utmost importance. The officers of the State 
could not locate the land; they could only 
sell the scrip; and if they were to throw the 
whole million acres of land-scrip at one time 
upon the market, the price would be run 
down to a mere nominal amount, especially 
in competition with all of the other States 
who were anxious to sell. 

Mr. Cornell at once offered to take one 
hundred thousand acres at the then highest 
market price, and to give bonds for the faith- 
ful execution of the trust and for the pay- 
ment to the College of every dollar he might 
in the future be able to obtain from the sale 
of the land. He then took upon himself the 
location of four hundred thousand acres, to 
be held for a rise, and as a fund for the 
future of the institution. To accomplish this, 
it was necessary to spend a whole summer in 
the wilderness, to employ skilful assistance, 
and to encounter great exposure and fatigue, 
as well as heavy expenses. The work was 
done as carefully as if it had been a private 
speculation, and thus the College has half a 
million of the best pine lands of the West 
upon which it can draw in the future, when 
their market value has been greatly en- 
hanced. 

Mr. Cornell tried to induce other wealthy 
men to purchase a hundred thousand acres at 
five dollars an acre (greatly above its value), 
and to wait for the return of their money till 
some time in the future when the lands would 
bring more than the five dollars. This would 
have been equivalent to a loan on the secu- 





rity of the land of half a million dollars; but a 
sufficient number of subsciptions to this stock 
could not be found, and the scheme fell through, 
As it was absolutely necessary to havesome cash 
on hand, Mr. Cornell contrived to sell about 
four hundred thousand acres at nearly a dol- 
lar an acre, being the highest price obtained 
in any State. The proceeds of this sale were 
deposited with the Comptroller of the State in 
trust for the College. 

It would have been well for the institutions 
of other States if they had been favored by 
the business energy and public spirit of some 
generous citizen in a similar manner. They 
would have been saved from forced sales, and 
often from a total sacrifice of what was in- 
tended as a magnificent endowment. There 
have been found plenty of men willing to 
buy the land, for their own private specu- 
lation, but no one who would give the profits 
to the colleges. These men have Accused 
Mr. Cornell of privately speculating under 
the disguise of ostentatious charity. Proba- 
bly a more unjust and iniquitous charge was 
never made against a great public bene- 
factor. By paying half a million dollers to 
the College, Mr. Cornell obviated the neces- 
sity of sacrificing the lands; by purchasing a 
large portion and holding it for the benefit of 
the College, he put it in the power of the 
trustees to profit by the increase in the value 
of the property, and thus defeated the schemes 
of the speculators, who wished to effect a sale 
at a very depreciated price, in order to take 
advantage of the necessities of the College ; 
and, to make matters doubly sure, Mr. Cor- 
nell has put himself under bonds never to re- 
ceive a dollar from the proceeds of the sale of 
the land. 

Since his original gift of half a million 
Mr. Cornell has conveyed to the trustees a 
farm of two hundred acres, with buildings; 
also the Jewett collection of geological and 
paleontological specimens; also other smaller 
cabinets; and he has founded a free public 
library, at a cost of one hundred thousand 
dollars, the large halls and lecture rooms of 
which can be used in the public exercises of 
the University. The total sum given by Mr. 
Cornell must amount at the present time to 
nearly a million of dollars; and the income 
of the University, at the time of its com- 
mencement, in October, 1868, will be about 
seventy-five thousand dollars per annum, 
with a very large amount of unproductive 
property held in reserve against future con- 
tingencies. 

Having thus given a hasty history of the 
endowment of the University we come to con- 
sider the plan and scope of the institution. 

Mr. Cornell expressed a comprehensive 
idea of a university when he said: “I would 
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within him, is a wiser interpreter of Provi- 
dence, and reads nobler lessons of duty in the 
events which pass before him, than the pro- 
foundest philosopher who wants this grand 
central truth.” 


KEEP IN THE SUN. 

A writer in the Harper’s Bazaar has the 
following sensible remarks on the health-giv- 
ing properties of the sun’s rays: 

Every one is familiar with the process of 
growing celery. A deep trench is dug, in 
which the seed are sown or sprouts set, and 
with the growth of the plant the earth is 
carefully heaped up until the whole is nearly 
buried. By this means the light is excluded 
almost entirely, and the vegetable becomes 
the pale and tender esculent of our tables. 

Paleness and tenderness are always the re- 
sult of depriving an organized being, whether 
a plant or an animal of the light of the sun, 
but these qualities, however desirable in a 
sprig of celery, are indications of an artificial 
and unwholesome condition. The human 
being soon loses in obscurity his color and 
toughness, and, with them, brightness of 
intelligence and vigor of body. Children 
brought up in mines and cellars are blanched, 
dwarted, stupid, liable to diseases of all kinds, 
and short-lived; and grown people, however 
vigorous they may have been previously, will 
soon, when deprived of light, become pale 
and feeble. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than for 
our delicate dames, who pass so much of 
their lives indoors, to sit or lounge in dark 
rooms. They require all the sun’s light they 
ean get. It is true that whatever defects of 
toilet or complexion they may have will be 
better concealed from a chance visitor, but 
this small gratification is too dearly pur- 
chased at the cost of health. 

The sunlight is not only essential to the 
preservation of the natural vigor of the body, 
but acts very beneficially as a remedy in dis- 
ease. The French make great use of it, par- 
ticularly in their hospitals. To the windows 
of these are attached inclined planes upon 
which the sick are laid, and exposed on every 
clear day to the sun’s light. This has a 
more powerful tonic effect than all the iron, 
quinine, porter, wine and spirits which are so 
much used with us. ; 

Weak and sick children are especially 
benefited by exposure to the sun’s light, and 
mothers would do well to reverse their usual 
order to the nurse: “ Keep in the shade.” 
We say, and we have science and experience 
on our side, Keep in the sun. 


If any one speak ill of thee, conside™ 
whether he has truth on his side; if so, re 
form thyself.— Epictetus. 


found an institution where any person can 
find instruction inany study.” It is intended 
to bring all things knowable within the 
reach of students, but for convenience of 
classification two general divisions of subjects 
have been adopted. 

First. Special Sciences and Arts. 

Second. Science, Literature and the Arts 
in general, 

The largest hall now finished is near the 
Cascadilla Falls; it is two hundred by one 
hundred feet, wifh three stories and French 
roof, and built of excellent stone, quarried at 
the side of the foundations. The building 
will accommodate three hundred and fifty 
students with rooms and board. 

A deep ravine passes close by the side of 
the building, over which a fine bridge, sixty 
feet in length, is now constructing. It is 
necessary to cross this bridge in order to 
reach the second building, which is distant 
about a quarter of a mile. The second 
edifice is also of stone, one hundred and six- 
ty-five feet long by fifty-five feet wide, with 
three stories and a French roof. The ma- 
terial came from the College quarries; the 
dressings are of cream-colored Medina stone. 
The entrances will be elaborate and massive. 
The two ends of this building will be used 
for dormitories. Two students rooming to- 
gether are provided with a study, two bed- 
rooms, three large closets, fireplace, ventilat- 
ing flues, and good substantial furniture. 
There is also an ash-shoot in each room, to 
obviate the necessity of carrying any sweep- 
ings or ashes through the building. There 
are elevators for coal, and there is plenty of 
water on each floor. 

The central portion of the building is de- 
voted to lecture rooms, and some of the rooms 
are temporarily used for. the collections. 

On the top floor is a large hall, capable of 
seating five hundred students. 

A third building, exactly like this, is con- 
structing, and will be enclosed by winter. 
The work upon it has been purposely delayed, 
in order to afford an opportunity to such 
students as are familiar with the use of tools 
to earn something towards their support. 

A fourth building, of wood, intended as a 
temporary structure, will be finished in a few 
months. It is to be two hundred feet long, 
with wings, each one hundred feet, and will 
contain the laboratories and workshops. 

(To be concluded.) 

“ A man in the common walks of life, who 
has faith in perfection, in the unfolding of 
the human spirit, as the great purpose of God, 
possesses more the secret of the universe, per- 
ceives more the harmonies or mutual adapta- 
tions of the world without and the world 
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From the Country Gentleman. 
WINGS OF BEES. 
Here is something relative to the formation 

of the wings of the honey bee, which seems to 

have passed unnoticed by the bee experts of 
the country, probably I might say by the 
world in general—at least I never saw it spo- 
ken of in any work on bees. The propelling 
power of the honey bee consists of four wings, 
two on a side, and the peculiar construction 
of the wings is such that they can form two 

(one on a side) out of the four, Examining 

a cluster of bees, some could be seen with two 

broad wings, like those of a fly, while others 

would have the four. To solve the mystery, 

I placed a wing underneath a powerful micro- 

scope, which unfolded the mechanical means 

whereby the four wings were madetwo. The 

eculiar feature consists of twenty minute 

ooks upon each back wing, hooking upward, 
and a sort of ledge upon the underside of the 
front or large wing, which the hooks match 
into, forming one wing of two. Upor exami- 
nation I found that queen, workers and drones 
all have the same number, and in. the same 
relative position. The question is, do they 
avoid using the back wings, except in case of 
heavy loads, to preserve them from wear, (the 
wings of old bees become so worn and ragged 
that it is difficult for them to fly) or can they 
fly faster while empty with only the two for- 
ward wings? Be it as it may, I leave the 
question for conjecture. 

Forestville, N. Y. M. 8S. Syow. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Friends’ Association for the promotion of First- 
day Schools wiihin the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting will be held at Lombard St. Meeting-house, 
Baltimore, during the week of the Yearly Meeting, 
which convenes 26th inst. (The evening not yet 
determined. Er M. Lams, Clerk. 





The Executive Committee of the General First-day 
School Conference, will meet at Baltimore during 
Yearly Meeting week. 

Ws. W. Bivpte, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


Four hundred students have been admitted to the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. No more students 
can be admitted to the Freshman class, except the 
State students in the agricultural, mechanical and 
engineering departments ; and the higher class stu- 
dents will be received until further notice. Prof-s- 
sor Agassiz has commenced a course of twenty 
lectures, three to be delivered every week, 

An interesting discovery has just been made in 
Rome, in a cellar in the Vicola del Balestrari. It is 
a marble pedestal bearing an inscription to Hercules, 
by Silius Messala, who was Consul with Sabinus 
under the Emperor Caracella, A. D., 214. It has 
been excavated near Pompey’s theatre, where under 
the Bisclone Palace, the great bronze Hercules now 
in the Vatican was found in 1864. 

Taz Louvre was commenced by Francis I., in 
1641; the Tuileries by Catherine de Medicis, in 








1564. The Tuileries were united to the Louvre bY 
Napoleon III., from 1851 to 1857. The orangé 
trees, of which there are several hundred in the “ 
garden of the Tuileries, were placed there by Fran- 
cis I., ind are now nearly 350 years old. They are 
noble trees, and still in a fine state of preservation, 
They are carefully removed to the hot-house upon 
the first approach of cold weather. 


Ir is stated that the Queen of Madagascar has 
abolished idol worship, and thongh she has not yet 
embraced Christianity, the effect of her course is to 
give great encouragement to the missionaries. 


Tue Euncartan Jews.—A Gegman paper gives a 
curious account of the history and present position 
of the Jews in Hungary. In the eleventh century 
King Koloman issued several decrees allowing them 
to acquire land and regulating their commercial re- 
lations with the Christian inhabitants, and in the ~ 
thirteenth they not only occupied important po- 
sitions in the administration, but two of them ob- 
tained the title of Count. Bela II. (1251) gave 
them many valuable privileges ; among others that 
of having their own courts of justice and of exercis- 
ing exclusive control over their schools. He also 
decreed that when a Jew is the defendent in a civil 
or criminal action, the testimony of a Christian 
against bim shall not be received unless it is con- 
firmed by a Jewish witness. These privileges have 
been continued to the Jews ever since, notwith- 
standing the prejudice with which they have al- 
ways been regarded by the lower classes in Hun- 
gary. Mattheus Corvinus appointed a Christianized 
Jew Ban of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia; and 
Ferdinand III. permitted the Hungarian Jews to 
hold a council at Nagy-Ida in 1650, which was 
visited by great numbers of their race from various + 
parts of Europe and Asia. The number of Jews 
now in Hungary is three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, and they have recently claimed to be placed 
in all respects on an equal footing with the Chris- 
tians. This claim has been favorably received in 
the Hungarian Diet, where steps are being taken to 
give it effect. The Hungarian Jews have long ago 
given up the dream of a new Jerusalem ; not one of 
them attended the Jewish meeting assembled ig 
New York in 1824, for the purpose of establishing 
an independent Jewish state. In 1847 the great 
majority of the Jewish population of Hungary were 
active supporters of Kossuth, who, they hoped, 
would give them the same rights as those enjoyed 
by the Christians. 

Ancient ARCHITECTURE IN InDIA. The government 
of India has recently taken measures to preserve 
the numerous architectural remains which show 
the history of various peoples which have inhabi- 
ted India for two thousand years. Ove of the early 
fruits of this organization hsa been the preservation 
of the Sanchi Tope in Central India. This Tope is 
one of the most ancient and remarkable Buddhist 
architectural remains in India, dating 250 B. C.; 
and recently an application was made to the Begum 
of Bhopal, in whose territories it is, by the French 
Consul-General, M. Place, to allow the principal 
gateway of the Tope to be carried off and set up in 
Paris. 

But the Begum—who, being a Mohammedan, is 
indifferent to Buddhist buildings— before consenting 
to M. Place’s proposal, offered the gateway to the 
Indian government to be sent to England, The 
government declined the gift, and recommended 
that the Tope should be properly conserved, and 
suggested that it would be quite sufficient for 
France and England to have casts of the gateway, 
which is of a highly decorative character. 
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